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The Function of Phenomenological Analysis. Marvin FARBER. 


The phenomenological program for philosophy is intended to 
make possible the unity of science on the basis of final clarity and 
understanding. Completeness of descriptive analysis is the goal. 
This can only be achieved by means of a procedure which provides 
a full account of the part played by the mind in experience. Hus- 
serl has formulated a method which is implicit in all attempts to 
determine the a priori aspect of experience. This makes necessary 
a reflective method which explicitly defines the universal field for 
' philosophical investigation. That the starting-point must be 
‘‘mind’’ and not the world is due to the fact that the latter must 
become a problem, like everything else. The program is then seen 
to be descriptive and constructive. It is important to restrict the 
use of the method to the field of its proper application, which pre- 
vents it from becoming a means to an idealistic metaphysics. 

Phenomenological analysis is justified by its value for our under- 
standing, as well as by its concrete results. The fruitfulness of the 
method is well illustrated by the phenomenological foundation of 
logic. 


William James’s Concept of the Stream of Thought, Phenomeno- 
logicaliy Interpreted. ALFRED ScHUETZ. 


The aim of this paper is to open an avenue of approach to Hus- 
serl’s thought by finding for phenomenology a point of contact with 
the American philosophical tradition in certain basic ideas of Wil- 
liam James’s Principles of Psychology. No attempt is made to 
transform Husserl into a pragmatist or James into a phenomenolo- 
gist. The great differences between the two thinkers in personality, 
philosophical goal, and philosophical method are not disguised. 
Nevertheless it can be proved that in certain respects James’s 
Principles deals with genuine phenomenological problems. 
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Common to both philosophers is their concept of a personal 
consciousness, both starting rather from ‘‘I think’’ than from 
‘‘Thoughts exist.’’ The unity of the stream of consciousness con- 
sists for both in its through-and-through connectedness. Both 
philosophers therefore refute, and frequently with the same argu- 
ments, psychological atomism of every kind, the associationism of 
Hume or Mill as well as Locke’s simile of a ‘‘ white paper’’ soul. 

The indubitability of the personal life of consciousness leads 
James to his famous theory of the stream of thought and Husserl 
to his basic concept of the phenomenological reduction. 

The paper outlines Husserl’s conception of a phenomenological 
psychology and describes his principle of intentionality as well as 
his methodological devices of reflection, phenomenological reduc- 
tion, and noétic-noématical analysis. 

These phenomenological principles are throughout compared to 
James’s doctrines of the object and subject of the thought. Only 
incidentally the starting-point of Husserl’s transcendental Ego con- 
trasted with James’s antithesis of the empirical Self: the Me—and 
the judging Thought: the I. 

In order to exemplify the analyses made and to go farther in 
the unravelling of the structure of problems common to both think- 
ers the paper embarks on a study of James’s theory of ‘‘fringes,”’ 
which leads to the conclusion that the phenomenological doctrines 
of the horizon, of the kernel of thought, of the constitution of time, 
and of the polythetic and monothetic synthesis are already antici- 
pated in James’s admirable book. 


The Ideality of Verbal Expressions. Dorion Catrns. 


Five things seem to be involved in any case of overt verbal ex- 
pression: 1. Some psychic process is manifested. 2. The sense of 
the psychic process is expressed. 3. An expression expresses the 
sense. 4. Something physical embodies the expression and mani- 
fests the psychic process. 5. The sense is ‘‘about’’ some alleged 
object. 

Expressions and expressible senses are neither psychic nor 
physical. They are not realities, if by ‘‘realities’’ we mean spatio- 
temporally individuated entities. Nevertheless, they satisfy every 
legitimate criterion of objective existence. This paper is an at- 
tempt to show, in particular: 1. That expressions are not real but 
ideal. 2. That, although ideal, they are not generic or formal uni- 
versals (essences). . 

In that an object embodies an expression, it is a cultural rather 
than a merely natural individual. Even so, it remains a spatio- 
temporally individuated individual. The expression itself, on the 
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other hand, is self-identical in many diverse embodiments. It must 
be distinguished from (a) the concrete embodiment, (b) the latter’s 
individual determinations that perform an immediately embodying 
function, (c) ‘‘any’’ embodiment, (d) a complex of ‘‘essences’’ 
exemplified in its embodiments. 

Verbal expressions are mutable and therefore may be called 
‘‘individual.’’ It seems, then, that there are (a) real individuals, 
(b) ideal individuals, and (c) ideal universals. On the other hand, 
the so-called Platonic theory that there are real universals is ap- 
parently false. 


On Phenomenology of Genuine and Pseudo-Self-evidence. HERBERT 
SPIEGELBERG. 


Phenomenology employs the method of intuitional experience 
(Anschauung). In so doing it relies on self-evidence as its test 
of truth. A phenomenology of self-evidence, therefore, may supply 
not only an illustration of this method but, at the same time, offer 
much needed help in the defense of the vital criterion of phe- 
nomenology against current criticisms of its epistemological value. 

The most widespread objection to self-evidence is to the effect 
that it is changeable and therefore self-contradictory. It is not 
enough to point out against this argument that the self-evident need 
not be self-evident to everybody. Such a defense would leave self- 
evidence unusable for all practical purposes. It can only be main- 
tained, if we are able to identify and to eliminate pseudo-self- 
evidence by showing its phenomenal difference from genuine self- 
evidence. 

Self-evidence must be kept strictly apart from any subjective 
feeling of certainty. It may be described, if not defined, as the 
property of being freely accessible to a cognitive subject as re- 
vealed in the apparent self-presence of the self-evident object. 

The main types of pseudo-self-evidence are speciousness, the 
misleading counterpart of self-evidence, in which the surface of 
the phenomenon is in conflict with its deeper structure, and sem- 
blance, the incomplete fore-runner of self-evidence as well as of 
speciousness. It is the acquiescence with semblance which is re- 
sponsible for our confusing self-evidence and speciousness. The 
separation of these adjacent phenomena may help towards safe- 
guarding us against the traps of pseudo-self-evidence. 


Ignorance and Equal Probability. Ray H. Dorrerrr. 


If the principle of insufficient reason is accepted, it is natural 
to infer from it that the probability of each of two alternatives con- 
cerning which we are completely ignorant is one-half; and this has 
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often been made the starting-point for a reductio ad absurdum. 
It is found, however, that the alleged paradoxes disappear if we 
take seriously the doctrine that judgments of probability are mean- 
ingless except in relation to the data with respect to which they 
are asserted to be true. Thus there is no inconsistency in saying 
that relatively to one body of knowledge the probability in question 
is thus and so, but that relatively to a different body of knowledge 
the probability is greater or less than the one previously asserted. 
And in eases in which the principle of insufficient reason seems to 
justify different estimates of probability with respect to the same 
data, a more careful analysis of the terms involved reveals that the 
data are not really the same. 

It is suggested that some writers, in attacking the principle of 
insufficient reason, have confused the question whether a judgment 
of probability is worth making with the quite different question of 
the mathematical correctness of the judgment when made. 

In conclusion it is pointed out that in some cases in which vari- 
ous items of knowledge are found to offset one another in such a 
manner that there is no ground for expecting any one alternative 
rather than any other, the total amount of relevant knowledge is 
nevertheless very large. 


‘‘Naturalism,’’ ‘‘Temporalism,’’ and the Philosophy of Whitehead. 
Victor Lowe. 


‘‘Naturalism,’’ which we nowadays usually identify in terms of 
method, can still be characterized in terms of its working assump- 
tions about existence. Four such assumptions are presented. The 
term ‘‘temporalism,’’ it turns out, is equally appropriate to them. 
Resolution of the problems of temporalists, especially the annoying 
problem of the past-present relationship, is one way of advancing 
toward the ultimate metaphysics of the naturalist. An oblique 
approach to the solution of this problem, through critical study of 
certain Whiteheadian doctrines, is outlined. 

We accept, in essentials, Whitehead’s account of the ‘‘imma- 
nence’’ of the immediate past in the ‘‘concrescent’’ present event. 
(We refer also to James and Mead.) The question is whether this 
immanence exhausts the reality of the past, or whether each past 
event has an ‘‘objective immortality’’ and individuality. The lat- 
ter doctrine, which is Whitehead’s, refuses to accept the fading of 
the past as a fundamental metaphysical fact, and can escape the 
charge of distortion only through a compensating concept of ‘‘nega- 
tive prehension.’’ And it denies the assumption, essential to the 
practising naturalist, that causality operates via spatio-temporal con- 
tiguity. It is unnecessary for a temporalistic pluralism to ascribe 
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any independent existence now to the events of the past, other than 
those events that are now ‘‘perishing.”’ 

Temporalism must nevertheless include the concept of an in- 
definitely extending schema of time past and future, in which the 
present may be placed. Attention is called to the Kantian char- 
acter of Whitehead’s theory of the space of presentational im- 
mediacy, and to Whitehead’s advantages over Kant in this respect. 
An extension of this theory of Whitehead’s, so as to include time, 
may provide temporalism with a meaning for the schema of time 
while allowing it to remain fundamentally a philosophy of the 
present. 


Discrete Real Space. ERwin BIsrEr. 


The physical world consists of a multiplicity of interacting en- 
tities. Space is the voluminosity of an entity, not an extrinsic 
receptacle. It is contentual, the filling itself. 

An actual region, though undivided as a qualitative whole, is 
divisible into a finite number of irreducible cells called quanta. 
Furthermore, there are no points in real space, and no empty 
regions because there are no vacuous entities. The physical world 
is a solid continuum of overlapping or contiguous regions. Con- 
tinuity is not incompatible with discreteness. 

The conditions of discreteness, when applied to the formalized 
space known as phase-space in modern physics, yield the elementary 
quantum of action, known as Planck’s constant, whose dimensions 
are energy multiplied by time. Another significant implication 
of the doctrine of cellular regions is the intimate connection be- 
tween the celebrated Heisenberg uncertainty relations and the con- 
ditions of discreteness of phase-space. The uncertainty relations 
are fundamental in nature and not merely due to the perturbation 
incident to the act of measurement and observation, nor to the 
fallibility of our concepts. 


Moral Obligation in Platonic Ethics. Ronaup B. Levinson. 


The most obvious aspect of Platonic ethics is its teleological 
character, its assertion that justice is the optimal health and happi- 
ness of the soul, the maximal satisfaction of human interest. Less 
obvious is Plato’s assertion of a deontological principle that certain 
kinds of activities and ends ought to be aimed at or avoided, the 
criterion being super-personal and cosmic, transcending the em- 
pirical will of the moral agent and constituting the authoritative 
measure of its worth. ; 

The origin of these two elements in the Platonic ethic can be 
traced to Socrates; their blending in varying proportions is evident 
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in numerous of the dialogues. Particularly interesting is the rela- 
tion of knowledge to virtue, both as teleologically and as deonto- 
logically conceived. 

We may measure the strength of the deontological principle in 
Plato by asking whether, like those whom Muirhead has called the 
‘‘new deontologists,’’ e.g., Prichard and Ross, Plato has recognized 
the value of the subjectively right act. 

Examination of the dialogues reveals that only in the Ninth book 
of the Laws (860 C ff.) does Plato assert unequivocally that an 
ignorant and objectively wrong act, indeed ‘‘a great and savage 
wrong,’’ may be a just act, if only it proceed from an agent acting 
under the control of reason and in the light of his ‘‘opinion of the 
best.’’ 

The occurrence of this assertion of a deontological standpoint 
may serve to remind us that the gap between Platonic ethics and 
Kantian or Christian ethics is not so wide as we sometimes permit 
ourselves to suppose. 


The System of the Arts. Hetmut Kuun. 


A vindication of the problem of the system of the arts, rejected 
by Croce as meaningless, is attempted. The ‘‘natural system”’ 
should reflect the actual collaboration of the various artistic genera. 
This working community of the arts is found in the ‘‘festival’’— 
the term taken in the broad sense of féte. The thesis is set forth 
that the festival is ‘‘the locus of art in life.’’ In times in which 
the organized and public festival has disintegrated, this natural 
‘“locus’’ continues to determine the mutual relations between the 
arts. 


A Relational Theory of Fine Art. D. W. GotTsHALK. 


A large majority of the theories of art interpret it in terms of 
either content or form. The present paper proposes a theory which 
would take works of art and objects possessing fineness of art as 
content-form wholes, view them within the social context of human 
creations, and seize upon the differential function which they have 
in this relational context. Their differential function, it is sug- 
gested, is their service to pure perception, which is defined as per- 
ception for the sake of all that there is simply in perception. Since 
the content and form works of art or objects possessing fineness of 
art have, come within the range of perception, this relational theory 
ean absorb all the truth there is in the content and the form 
theories. Form was stressed by-called classical theories which domi- 
nated modern philosophy of art and parallelled modern artistic 
practice up to the French Revolution. Content was stressed by 
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so-called romantic theories which have dominated the philosophy 
of art and paralleled artistic practice from the French revolution 
to recent times. Croce’s attempt to achieve a synthesis of ro- 
mantic and classic doctrine was a step in the right direction. But 
the step was based on an essentially romantic theory. The view of 
art proposed in this paper avoids this error. It also avoids, among 
other things, the isolationism of Croce’s doctrine. Far from being 
isolated from moral life and social action, art, it suggests, is neces- 
sarily and profoundly connected with them. 


The Nature of Mind. W. H. SHELDON. 


Given a symposium on the nature of X : usually each contributor 
defends a view of X that goes with a certain type of metaphysic. 
The idealist defines X in his way, the materialist in his way, the 
functionalist in his way, etc. So the old oppositions are repeated, 
little advance is made. I propose a different approach. Each 
type-view of X (idealistic, materialistic, ete.) is more or less peren- 
nial, and its survival suggests (not proves) strong plausibility. 
Can we not then verify and synthesize the main positive elements 
of these views? I find the latter to be five, viz., monist and pluralist 
idealism, materialism, scholasticism, and functionalism or process- 
metaphysic. Cutting out the claim of each to be the one ultimate 
truth including all that is true in the others, let us seek a perspec- 
tive from which they fall into line as dealing with counterpart 
aspects of the one thing or process X. Now where X is mind, this 
perspective is the one which sees mind as primarily conative, second- 
arily cognitive. This point of view will enable us to see a unity 
and structure in mind, ordering the contributions of the above 
types. Philosophers have usually taken mind as primarily cogni- 
tive, due to a class-bias, because they are themselves thinkers rather 
than doers: this abstract view is the main source of the oppositions. 
Even the functionalists have had little to say about mind beyond 
defining cognition in terms of action. 


The Nature of Mind. BranD BLANSHARD. 


Is mind to be identified with consciousness? No; for many 
processes that we take as characteristically mental are at times 
carried out unconsciously. Is there any characteristic that is in- 
variably present where mind is recognized? Yes; it is the pursuit 
of ends. The nature of mind is to be seen only in the light of 
these ends, and the measure of its presence is the degree to which 
they are realized. 

But the pursuit of an end is not the same thing as explicitly 
purposive action, for teleology may be clearly present where pur- 
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pose is absent. What is needed is a concept of teleology that will 
apply to all cases of the pursuit of ends. This can be found only 
if the idea of potential-and-actual is taken seriously ; and so to'take 
it requires the conception of an end that can govern the course of 
its own coming to be. Nothing like this is to be found in a purely 
physical order. It is easier to conceive a mechanical order as an 
abstraction from mind than mind as an accident of nature. 

Will and thought as we now know them are products of a single 
conative tendency. What this is can be best understood if we view 
it from within, and at a high level of development. Examination 
of the process of thought, for example, shows that the relation of 
an idea to its object and the movement of reflection are intelligible 
only when they are viewed as attempts to realize immanent ends. 


Some Logical Considerations concerning the Mental. C. I. Lewis. 


I have no systematic theory of mind to present; only certain 
characterizing statements. I take it that what is commonly meant 
by ‘‘mind’”’ is such that ‘‘my mind”’ refers to something with which 
one is directly acquainted, ‘‘your mind’’ to something which one can 
not directly inspect. 

If such meaning is valid, it precludes behavioristic and brain- 
function theories. But arguments such as that we are acquainted 
with our own mental states but not with our brain operations, have 
point only if such a meaning is antecedently assumed. Otherwise 
they are easily met. 

This common mode of conception is defensible if language re- 
ferring to the mental denotes ‘‘phenomenal’’ entities; appearances 
as such. It would seem that those who put forward behavioristic 
or brain-function theories are in search of the ‘‘substance’’ to which 
such appearances are attributable. 

The basis of these latter interpretations is a presumption of 
correlation between two sets of independently observable phe- 
nomena. The hypothesis of such correlation is a synthetic a pos- 
teriori statement, empirically confirmable but incapable of being 
established by logical analysis. Defining ‘‘mind’’ by reference 
to such a hypothesis is bad metaphysics. 

No criticism of the commonly intended meaning of ‘‘another 
mind’”’ is to be drawn from the consideration that existence of other 
minds is unverifiable. Moreover, the consideration itself is dubious. 


Toward a Basic Logic. Freprric B. Fircu. 


Among the various systems of logic constructed by logicians 
there is great diversity. No one logic, except perhaps the logical 
calculus of first order, seems to be more fundamental than the 
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others. The Zermelo theory of sets and the simplified version of 
Principia Mathematica can be formulated within the calculus of 
first order, but still this calculus does not appear to be a logic 
within which all other logies (e.g., the ramified version of Principia, 
and some of Quine’s systems) can be adequately formulated or de- 
scribed. Within it we can generally describe at best the syntax 
of other logics and then resort somehow to semantics to bridge the 
gap between the syntax of such other logics and those logics them- 
selves. 

It is proposed that by restricting in some respects the calculus 
of first order, and by extending it in other respects, these obstacles 
can for the most part be overcome. A basic logic is thus obtained 
within which it seems possible to give a non-semantical description 
of any system of logic whatsoever. This basic logic may be regarded 
as resulting from a modification of the treatment of quantification in 
the author’s previous system, where use was made of Curry’s com- 
binatory operators other than W and K. The resulting basic sys- 
tem is clearly consistent. 


A Solution of the Decision-Problem for the Lewis Calculus S82. 
J. C. C. McKinsey. 


A solution is here presented for the decision-problem in the 
Lewis calculus S82. The argument does not seem to depend too 
closely on the special features of this particular calculus, so that it 
may be possible to apply a similar argument in order to solve the 
decision-problem for other sentential calculi. 

By an L-matrix is meant a matrix which satisfies every provable 
formula of S82. 

By an Z-normal matrix is meant one which fulfills the following 
conditions (where D is the class of designated elements) : 

(1) If e,<D and e,<e,<D, then e,<D, 

(2) if e,eD and e,eD, then e,°e,<D, 

(3) if (e,<e.)*(e.<e,)eD, then e, and e, are identical. 

By means of a series of theorems it is shown that if a formula a 
of length n satisfies every L-normal L-matrix with not more than 
2”” elements, then a is provable. Since there are but a finite num- 
ber of matrices with not more than 22” elements, and since there is 
an effective method for deciding whether a given finite matrix is an 
I-normal L-matrix, we are thus provided with a decision-method. 


Entatlment-Schemata and Modal Functions. ArtaHur F. SMULL- 
YAN. 


The distinction between. the use and mention of expressions 
causes difficulties in the interpretation of calculi of entailment. 
If entailment is a relation between statements then ‘‘entails’’ 
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should be written between names of statements. For this reason, 
it has been urged that whereas the conditional sign ‘‘D’’ can be 
iterated, ‘‘entails’’ can not. To refute this point of view we must 
introduce some such device as schemata: expressions involving vari- 
ables within edges ‘‘<’’, ‘‘>’’. Thus ‘‘<p>’’isaschema. Also 
‘‘<p2q> is true’’ is a schema. An entailment-schema is one of 
the form: 


(1) tteees > 


where either of the blanks may contain further schemata in turn. 
Given any formula in an entailment calculus of the usual sort, we 
can derive its entailment-schema by changing each component of 
the form ‘‘::::-: < > into the form (1). By a substitution 
instance of an entailment-schema is meant a sentence which results 
from replacing variables by statements and edges by quotes. A 
schema, while not a statement, is called significant if it has sub- 
stitution instances. It is then shown that even such laws as involve 
iterated entailment, e.g., those in C. I. Lewis’s calculus, are inter- 
pretable as statements to the effect that all substitution instances 
of the corresponding schemata are true. 





> is logically true, 





Conditions Affecting the Application of Symbolic Logic. EpMuND 
C. BERKELEY. 


If we consider that symbolic logic dates from Boole’s Laws of 
Thought, 1854, it is surprising that in more than eighty years wide 
application has not yet occurred. A chief reason is that a great 
deal of the activity in symbolic logic has been remote from every- 
day affairs. Furthermore, symbolic logic as an instrument of defi- 
nition competes with the dictionary ; as a means of discussion it is in 
competition with every language; as a method of deduction it com- 
petes with ordinary habits of trained reasoning and with mathe- 
matics. 

An examination of the relative advantages and disadvantages of 
the competitors points out a number of respects in which symbolic 
logic can be developed; for example, words are pronounceable, but 
most symbolic logic is not pronounceable, and hence verbal discus- 
sion is difficult in symbolic logic, or impossible. 

Among practical fields where use of symbolic logic may be 
mutually fruitful are: operations with electric accounting punched 
eards; economics; law and the drafting of contracts; physics; ac- 
counting; insurance; strategy and tactics. 

The paper discusses the competitive development of symbolic 
logic and the problem of subject-matter signs in fields of applica- 
tion. 
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On the Context of Religious Knowledge. Horace L. FRtsss. 


Religion, whether institutionalized or not, is always a matter of 
some specific participation in relations to which a sense of sacred- 
ness, or holiness, or kindred numinous sense attaches. Discussions 
of religious knowledge generally center upon the cognition of tradi- 
tional ‘‘sancta’’ and their relations, such as God, the soul, the 
church, ultimate value, the person, the community. Knowledge of 
these and all other ‘‘sancta’’ requires reference to some primary 
context of specific religious participation. Such a primary context 
organizes a set of practical as well as affective and noetic relations 
that constitutes a basic part of the subject-matter for interpretation 
in the pursuit of religious knowledge. Now religious participation 
within this primary context will itself carry, in direct or symbolic 
form, some degree of religious cognition. But by further explora- 
tion of the cult and its symbols, of enveloping culture, of the his- 
tory of the persons concerned, and of relatively unconscious factors 
attaching to all of these, the relevant data may be much extended, 
and the degree of knowledge often greatly raised. This is the 
justification for theologians and other groups of scholars concerned 
with religion. 

Religious participation, without study or scrutiny, may employ 
tests of validity, such as indispensability for a given situation, or 
again fruitfulness. But for the sake of human permanence and 
progress such testing must be both checked and supplemented by 
study to determine the coherence of religious belief and procedure 
with other knowledge. Moreover, the position here taken advo- 
cates comprehensive critical study of the process of religious par- 
ticipation itself in all its particular forms and by all available 
means. Are we thereby, in effect, just recommending the history 
of religions as an academic substitute for theology? The issue is 
far more deeply and broadly practical. The aim of religious knowl- 
edge here emphasized is to give us, as far as possible, our exact bear- 
ings spiritually. To this primary end the religious process, like 
every aspect of life, must be interpreted with all the available 
resources of contemporary experience and knowledge. There is 
involved the fuller integration of understanding as between laymen, 
clerics, and other specialists in the study of human affairs. The 
position here taken is not anti-clerical in principle, but is opposed 
to any philosophy of religion which reserves religious authority for 
one such group. 


The Problem of Religious Knowledge. J. S. Brxumr. 


This paper will define experience as ‘‘what happens when a self 
meets its world,’’ knowledge as ‘‘well-grounded belief expressed in 
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critical judgments,’’ value as ‘‘what is reasonably considered to be 
an authoritative end or norm for conduct,’’ religion as ‘‘devotion 
to ideal values taken as evidences of the existence of a value-produc- 
ing agency.’’ 

The following suggestions are offered : 

(1) That the term ‘‘knowledge’’ should not be restricted by a 
positivistic empiricism to judgments concerning sense data, but 
may refer also to (a) such a coherent body of judgments as is 
provided by metaphysics, (b) awareness of ideals which are not de- 
pendent on the knowing subject for their validity, (c) an interpre- 
tation of the external world based in part on such awareness. 

(2) That although religion differs from science and lacks some 
of its most characteristic procedures, it nevertheless makes a claim 
to truth based on its participation in the universal relationships 
which are characteristic of reason. Stress must be laid on the type 
of agreement which can be won in the areas of appreciation and 
moral action as well as in that of the observation of the behavior 
of physical objects. 

(3) That what is called ‘‘religious experience’’ involves two 
elements of interpretation: first, a judgment of value, and second, 
a judgment as to the relation of the particular value to the total 
setting in which it is found. 

(4) That dogmatism should be prevented by recognition of a 
distinction between whole-hearted commitment to an ideal and its 
necessarily tentative application to any situation in which em- 
pirical fact is involved. The word ‘‘faith’’ may be used to de- 
scribe the type of religious loyalty which is active not in spite of 
theoretical evidence but rather in scorn of practical consequence. 
The problem of verification is difficult but not necessarily insoluble. 
It may depend upon ‘‘insight’’ as much as on ‘‘results.’’ 


Reason and Revelation in Religious Knowledge. R. L. CaLHoun. 


The thesis of this paper is a familiar one: that for knowledge of 
God both reason and faith in response to revelation are indispen- 
sable, and that either one without the other is not merely incomplete 
but impotent. Their interrelation is not external but organic. 

Reason in quest of God sets out from specific known objects, 
and argues from these in accordance with certain cardinal prin- 
ciples of logical method. The specific known objects include 
sensory data apprehended by sensory intuition; logical terms and 
relations apprehended by intellective intuition ; norms apprehended 
by what may be called reflexive intuition; and actual things, per- 
sons, and events apprehended by more or less complex dynamic 
experience that includes sensory-intellective, affective, and conative 
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factors. From these specific objects and their interrelations, reason 
seeks to infer the existence and nature of God in accordance with 
the accepted principles of contradiction and of sufficient reason, or 
some variants of them. These principles and the effort to apply 
them in the search for knowledge presuppose coherence among the 
objects known: unqualified coherence in the relations among logical 
terms, and enough coherence among actual entities to make logical 
operations relevant to actual situations also. 

The arguments employed by reason seeking to find God are 
familiar. They range from empirical arguments based on more or 
less critical interpretation of numinous experiences, through the 
more strictly theoretic ontological, cosmological, and teleological 
arguments, to axiological and ‘‘existential’’ arguments that appeal 
to the cogency of obligation as implying the reality of God. Each 
of these arguments, when suitably framed, has its own measure of 
impressiveness and each of them highlights an important aspect of 
human experience. But none demonstrates the existence of God. 
The primary reason for their failure is twofold: they are unable to 
establish their common presupposition of coherence, either logical 
or actual, in the real world; and they are unable to establish the 
specific interrelations between values and effective forces, theoretic 
insights and practically requisite acts, that would make logically 
cogent the affirmation that God exists. Reason itself needs to be 
undergirt. In the face of howling discords in prima facie experi- 
ence, there is need for perpetual reéstablishment of a basic assur- 
ance that the world after all makes sense. 

Such assurance is faith, not knowledge; an ‘‘existential’’ or 
dynamic orientation of thought, feeling, and will, that underlies 
and sustains the more concrete efforts of reason. Such orientation 
is normally a response to stimuli that have the guise of revelation, 
i.e., disclosure, of important ranges of reality that confronts the 
experient. Always revelation, by a combination of particular im- 
pact and universal meaning, evokes belief in the actual presence of 
reality that goes beyond the data experienced, and makes more 
intelligible or otherwise significant other segments of experience. 
Religious revelation, by confronting the subject with what appears 
overwhelmingly great and good—normative for him in a supreme 
degree, energizing, transforming, and redirecting his desires so that 
he finds satisfaction primarily in devotion to what is other than 
himself—evokes worship and faith. In such faith the rational 
quest can find its requisite foundation: enduring confidence in the 
logical and actual coherence of the world in which thought and life 
have to go on. 


‘ 
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Yet such revelation is at no moment self-interpreting nor self- 
validating. For precise analysis and critical testing, without which 
competing ‘‘revelations’’ stand in stark contradiction, each a body 
of raw data and unexplored imperatives, reason is needed. These 
are the tasks of theology and religious philosophy. 





BOOK REVIEW 


The Nature of Thought. Branp BuansHarD. (Library of Phi- 
losophy.) New York: The Macmillan Company. 1940. 2 vols., 
654 + 532 pp. $8.00. 


Professor Blanshard’s two-volume study of the nature of thought 
is a notable achievement. It is notable in the task which it under- 
takes—the task of bridging the ‘‘now all but impassable chasm’’ 
between psychological and philosophical accounts of ideas and in- 
ference. It is notable in the manner in which this task is under- 
taken—in the painstaking fidelity, clarity, and good humor with 
which positions eventually rejected by the author are examined. 
It is notable in its style—in its remarkable verbal felicity, its ex- 
ceptional lucidity, its grace, vitality, and power. It is notable as 
one of the most coherent and persuasive defences of the general 
position of modern British and American idealism ever written, 
or likely to be written for some time to come. And it is notable, 
finally, for the degree to which it illumines a subject sadly in need 
of illumination despite (or perhaps because of) all that has been 
written about it in recent years. The reviewer has read the entire 
book with great interest, delight, and profit, and recommends it as 
one of the most valuable philosophical analyses of recent decades. 

The attempt to summarize this extended and closely knit argu- 
ment in a few paragraphs is greatly facilitated by the author’s 
occasional recapitulations of its successive stages and his analytical 
Table of Contents. I shall quote freely from the former and make 
use of the latter without special notice. 

Book I, on ‘‘Thought in Perception,’’ examines the genesis and 
structure of perception, the ‘‘architecture’’ of the perceptual ob- 
ject, and the nature, offices, and structure of perceptual meaning. 

Perception is an experience in which, on the warrant of what is given in 
sensation, we take some object to be before us. It is the sort of experience 
we have in the apprehension of red as red, or of an orange as an orange. Such 
experience is an achievement, since in the unbroken continuum with which we 
start, nothing is grasped as what it is. . . . From the very first, universals are 


present. The growth of perception is a process in which these gradually come 
to explicitness. .. . [I, pp. 76-77.] 
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Structurally, the perception of things ‘‘involves a relation be- 
tween what is actually given in sense and what is only thought or 
judged. The passage from one of these to the other is...a 
movement that may be described as implicit inference, in which 
neither what is sensed nor what is taken for granted is singled out 
for express attention. Taking for granted is a species of belief 

. .’ varying in explicitness and definiteness (I, p. 120). 

When the ‘‘architecture’’ of a thing, considered as an object 
of perceptual awareness, is examined in the light of relevant psy- 
chological evidence, it is found to be a grouping of different quali- 
ties and of successive, often contradictory, appearances into a 
whole, i.e., as belonging to the same enduring object which is sub- 
stantial, external to, and independent of, the observer. The prob- 
lems incidental to this grouping are examined with care. 

Perceptions vary greatly in volume or range of meaning. Such 
meaning can not be explained adequately in terms of motor-sets, 
non-conscious cerebral excitations, or subconscious mental proc- 
esses. It is clear that ‘‘all perception is a teleological affair,’’ that 
‘‘mind is economical of consciousness,’’ and that ‘‘we must sup- 
pose agencies that cooperate with consciousness from outside its 
field.’’ These agencies would seem to be psychical ‘‘dispositions’’ 
which ‘‘supplement and cooperate with consciousness as if they 
were continuous with it.... They are ...so many 2x’s whose 
precise nature is unknown to us but whose presence we are bound 
to infer from their activities in supplementing perception .. .’’ 
(I, pp. 189-190). 

Perceptual meaning fills some very important offices, both posi- 
tive and negative, in the work of perceiving. It is advantageous 
in facilitating observation and sharpening discrimination in vari- 
ous ways; but it also ‘‘breeds continual error.’’ The structure of 
perceptual meaning must be analyzed in terms of ‘‘depth’’ (i.e., 
hierarchical organization) and of the tendency towards ‘‘integra- 
tion’? motivated by the desire to understand and by dominant 
‘*practical interest.’’ Perception may achieve great accuracy, com- 
plexity, and flexibility, but it is dependent on the chance offerings 
of the moment, and it can not abstract or deal effectively with the 
novel. Hence the advance from perception to free ideas is ‘‘ very 
plainly a translation into a larger world’’ (I, p. 251), an ‘‘eseape 
from the mind of the animal’’ (I, p. 257). 

Book II is devoted to a detailed investigation of the nature of 
ideas. The first seven chapters examine several more or less in- 
adequate theories. The attempt of Titchener and others to reduce 
all ideas to images, Russell’s theory of meaning, propositions, and 
belief, the account of thinking:in purely causal terms defended by 
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Ogden and Richards, and the behavioristic reduction of thought 
to physiological processes are all analyzed and rejected as thoroughly 
inadequate. The pragmatic interpretation of thought as an instru- 
ment of action is criticized for its insistence that all thought is con- 
cerned with action, for its failure to explain judgments about the 
past, for the ambiguity of its account of how all ideas refer to 
experience, for its behavioristic bias, and for its stress on the de- 
pendence of thought upon feeling and desire, i.e., its anti-intellec- 
tualism. Yet the author accepts the pragmatic position ‘‘on one 
point of first importance. Thought is a means to an end; it is in 
its essence instrumental; it may be described not illegitimately as 
a kind of intention or purpose. Where the pragmatist is wrong is 

. in what seems to us his perverse refusal to recognize that 
thought has an end of its own’’ (I, p. 393). 

The attempt of ‘‘thoroughgoing’’ realists, such as G. E. Moore, 
to ‘‘substitute’’ mental acts for ideas, and of the critical realists, 
such as Strong, Pratt, Sellars, and Santayana, to make essences 
replace ideas, is also found to be unsuccessful. The first type of 
realism is rejected on the ground that 


the introspective evidence for such acts is unsatisfactory, that the facts sup- 
posed to require them for explanation can be explained without them, and that 
the advantage they are supposed to confer in the theory of knowledge is more 
apparent than real. [I, p. 414.] 

Critical realism, in holding to an identity between experienced content 
and the nature of physical things, is making a bold attack on the paradox of 
knowledge, but in attempting to square its assertion with the admitted depend- 
ence of that content on bodily change, it falters, equivocates, and ends in 
unintelligibility. Nevertheless, we consider it the most plausible and convinc- 
ingly defended of all the theories we have so far considered. It has escaped 
from the naiveté of the copy theory, from Professor Titchener’s distrust of 
metaphysics and the pragmatist’s disbelief in it, from the behaviourist’s meta- 
physical incompetence, from the bizarrerie of Mr. Russell’s theory, [and] from 
the neo-realist’s notorious helplessness about error. . . . Nevertheless, it is not 
critical enough. . . . [It] is no halting-place. [I, p. 444.] 


The author at this point reverses his procedure. Having thus 
far emphasized the inadequacies of various theories, he now applies 
himself to the development, with the aid of Bradley, Bosanquet, 
Joseph, Ewing, Price, and others, of an adequate account of the 
nature of thought and to the defence of this account by the rebuttal 
of many actual or possible objections to it. The preceding analysis 
is concluded and the new constructive enterprise is initiated by a 
sympathetic critique of Bradley’s successive interpretations of ideas 
in logic and psychology and by a summary of the ‘‘limited though 
useful functions of descriptive psychology,’’ i.e., as providing data 
for a more reflective psychology, and as studying not only the 
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reciprocal influences of rational and non-rational processes but also 
the processes auxiliary to thinking, the conditions of the emergence 
of thinking, and the steps in a course of thinking. 

The idea, it is now suggested in a manner reminiscent of Royce, 
should be conceived of ‘‘as a partially realized purpose or as the 
object itself in posse. . . .”’ This view harmonizes with the earlier 
discovery that mechanism is inadequate, and that teleology is neces- 
sary, as an explanation of ‘‘certain central activities of mind... .”’ 
It also harmonizes with the fact that ‘‘in every act of knowledge a 
double aim is discernible, the aim at satisfying a special impulse, 
and the aim at apprehending independent reality.’’ For, on the 
view here defended, ‘‘any fulfilment we may attain of the immanent 
end is also a partial realization of the transcendent end, and... 
what satisfies the intellect is so far the real’’ (I, p.519). This view 
comports, moreover, with the elementary types of ideas, namely, 
‘*tied’’ ideas that form an integral part of perception, the earlier 
free ideas, and images. Finally, it does justice to our apprehension 
of universals, if the nature of universals and of our apprehension 
of them is correctly interpreted. 

The author criticizes at some length the concept of abstract or 
‘‘false’’ universals and argues that the generic universal must be 
conceived as the partial realization of its species and as existent 
only in and as idea. 


There is no abstract triangle or triangularity existing in all triangles as 
a little hard nucleus unaffected by the mode of its realization; there is no 
abstract humanity that is quite identical in all men; there is no colour that is 
colour in general. The generic universal lies not in the reality thought about, 
but in our thought about that reality. And this thought is in essence a pur- 
pose, seeking to define and fulfil itself in its object. Hence, to get enlighten- 
ment about it, we must address ourselves to its end.... [I, p. 652.] 


This end is not the individual, for an individual is nothing but a 
synthesis of characters and relations, i.e., universals in the tradi- 
tional sense. Nor is it the particular. It is merely an aggregate of 
specific universals. ‘‘The real which thought seeks and means is 
an intelligible real. And these loose congeries of characters that 
concern it immediately are not intelligible if taken as they come.”’ 
Thought is satisfied only 


when the loose aggregates that now present themselves as ‘‘things’’ are seen 
to be bound, both within and without, by bonds that are intelligible. . . . Just 
as we must assume that the qualities of one thing are intelligibly connected, 
so we must assume that the things themselves: are linked intelligibly in a 
system that includes them. ... Every thought is the start of a pilgrimage 
which, if pressed, would take us everywhere else. ... The theoretic impulse 
cannot rest while anything in the universe is outside the web of necessity. 
Thought ... is the pursuit of intellectual integrity; and so long as the field 
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of experience remains a litter of disjecta membra, such integrity is still to be 
achieved. [I, pp. 652-654.] 


Volume II explores this conception of thought by examining, 
in Book ITI, the movement of reflection, i.e., the steps by which this 
expansion of thought is effected, and, in Book IV, the goal of 
thought, i.e., that ‘‘necessity within a system’’ in which alone 
thought can ultimately rest. The author thus continues his attempt 


to supply in outline an account of the reflective process in which the presence 
and operation of the logical ideal are recognized as clearly as the logicians 
have a right to demand, while the process is still regarded as a psychological 
one, consisting of a series of steps, each one of which requires to be accounted 
for. [II, pp. 35-36.] 


Six chapters, mainly psychological in character, study the rise 
of reflection, the specification of problems, the nature and function 
of observation, and the nature of invention. 


Reflection . . . is a movement toward self-completion on the part of an 
imperfect system of ideas. What starts the movement is a challenge to the 
system by something demanding inclusion. ... The first step is to specify 
the problem. ... The second step... is to broaden the base from which 
suggestion may emerge, to read, consult or observe until one is equipped for the 
venture of theory. The third step ...is perhaps more correctly called a 
leap, the leap of suggestion. [II, p. 98.] 


Association, it is argued, will not suffice to explain this leap; 
thought is here, as elsewhere, under compulsion from its implicit 
end. Even the subconscious processes which contribute so largely 
to invention are teleological in character and can be improved by 
conscious practice and directed towards specific ends. 

The final step in the reflective process is the process of estab- 
lishing the coherence of a suggestion with experience. The three 
concluding chapters of Book III defend coherence as the sole 
ultimate test of truth, as constituting the nature of truth, and, so 
conceived, as permitting of degrees of truth. Coherence is accepted 
as the only test of truth after four rival tests, i.e., authority, mystic 
insight, correspondence, and self-evidence, have been shown to 
borrow whatever virtue they possess from coherence. ‘‘When 
really pressed, we never anywhere or at any time use any test but 
[ecoherence]’’ (II, p. 259). That coherence is also the definition 
of truth follows from the interpretation, previously defended, of 
the relation of thought to reality. 


If thought and things are conceived as related only externally, then 
knowledge is luck; there is no necessity whatever that what satisfies intelligence 
should coincide with what really is. ... But if we get rid of the misleading 
analogies through which this relation has been conceived, of copy and original, 
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stimulus and organism, lantern and screen, and go to thought itself with the 
question what reference to an object means, we get a different and more hope- 
ful answer. To think of a thing is to get that thing itself in some degree 
within the mind. To think of a colour or an emotion is to have that within 
us which, if it were developed and completed, would identify itself with the 
object. In short, if we accept its own report, thought is related to reality as 
the partial to the perfect fulfilment of a purpose. The more adequate its 
grasp the more nearly does it approximate, the more fully does it realize in 
itself, the nature and relations of its objects. [II, pp. 261-262.] 


And if thought and reality are related in this manner, the ac- 
ceptance of coherence as the criterion of truth commits us to a 
eoherent reality and also to coherence as the nature of truth. The 
coherence theory is defended against numerous objections and the 
corollary, that truth has degrees, is justified on psychological and 
logical grounds. 

It has been argued throughout that the only type of system 
which will ultimately satisfy thought is one whose components are 
linked by necessity. The nature of necessity is dealt with in 
Book IV. Three views of necessity are considered in turn. 


According to the first, necessity does not exist at all; it can be, and has 
been, explained away. According to the second, it plays a genuine and im- 
portant part in experience, but is confined to certain regions; it is the char- 
acteristic of certain forms or relations connecting abstract elements. Accord- 
ing to the third view it holds in degree everywhere; it is the characteristic, 
not of special forms, but of a whole or system into which everything apparently 
enters. The first is the traditional view of empiricism, represented with vary- 
ing consistency by the early British empiricists, by Mill and Spencer, and in 
more recent and sophisticated form by Dr. F. R. Tennant. It is also the view 
of the logical positivists who reduce necessity to convention in the use of 
language. The second view can cite the authority of formal logic and of 
Kant; and it is held, though more apparently than really, and with important 
differences in the concept of implication, by present-day logisticians. The 
third view was suggested by Plato, brought to a little more explicitness in the 
‘‘scientia intuitiva’’ of Spinoza, developed with vast power and obscurity by 
Hegel, stated brilliantly by Bradley and by the Royce of pre-logistical days, 
and given its most adequate, though hardly its most attractive, expression by 
Bosanquet. [II, p. 335.] 


Both the first and the second theories are rejected after careful 
examination. The empirical theory is found to be ‘‘so riddled with 
difficulties’’ that it is ‘‘abandoned . . . unhesitatingly.’’ Formal- 
ism is more plausible since it admits the element of necessity which 
empiricism denies; but it too is inadequate because necessity is 
‘‘much too lively a spirit to remain pent: up in these tidy bottles. 
... [It] is not a form or skeleton which, while sustaining the 
fleshy matter of the world, is sharply distinct from it’’ (II, pp. 
397-398). Nor is the attempt of logical positivism to blend the 
older empiricism and the newer formal logic by dividing all prop- 
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ositions into two classes, the necessary and the factual, and by 
reducing necessity to tautology and linguistic convention, more suc- 
cessful. 

The idealist theory is supported by a searching critique of the 
doctrine of external relations and a defence of concrete necessity in 
terms of the internality of all relations. 


The universe of existing things is a system in which all things are related 
internally. .. . [Hence] the immanent end of thought is no will-o’-the-wisp; 
it is relevant to the experienced nature of things; to the best of our knowledge 
the immanent and transcendent ends coincide. ...In what we take as the 
real world we can see the outlines of a necessary structure that is the counter- 
part of thought’s ideal. . . . The farther thought progresses, the more clearly 
does its system, as now attained, reveal the character of the system that lies 
beyond. . . . What in detail lies at the end of this process of continual self- 
revision we do not know, nor ever can know till we have attained it. But at 
least we can see the direction in which we must move if we wish to attain 
it.... And if... thought is the potentiality of the object it seeks to know, 
then what brings fulfilment to the theoretic impulse must bring also the most 
complete and immediate experience of the real. [II, pp. 516-518.] 


This very inadequate summary will at least indicate, I hope, the 
general character and importance of this study. Some of Pro- 
fessor Blanshard’s detailed analyses of specific philosophical and 
psychological positions are relatively self-contained and invite the 
scrutiny of experts in these fields. The argument as a whole is at 
once so complex and so unified that no constructive criticism of it 
can be attempted in brief compass. I can merely indicate my own 
general reactions to some of its more important phases. 

By and large, the predominantly psychological sections are some- 
what less illuminating than the more philosophical sections. In 
the former, the author seems at times to be restating, though al- 
ways from a new perspective and with admirable clarity and felicity, 
relatively familiar material. Some of these sections might perhaps 
have been somewhat condensed. Yet, in aggregate, they make an 
important contribution to the total analysis and are integral to the 
author’s convincing demonstration ‘‘that for any adequate theory 
of ideas and the thought process, psychology and philosophy must 
supplement each other’’ (I, p. 13). The appeal to ‘‘dispositions’’ 
in the analysis of perceptual meaning, though plausible, is, as he 
admits, hardly an adequate ‘‘solution’’ (I, p. 200) of the question 
at issue, and the mind-body problem, obviously crucial at many 
points in the argument, is not discussed quite as explicitly as it 
might have been. 

As has already been indicated, the central idealistic position is 
developed with exemplary cogency and persuasiveness. The ex- 
position leaves me dissatisfied at only two points, but these are 
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both of vital importance. The first concerns the ontological status 
of the object of knowledge and the relation of the knower to this 
object. At times the author describes this relation in terms of 
more or less adequate apprehension. Mental activity, conceived 
of as a ‘‘movement of self-expansion and self-fulfilment,’’ progres- 
sively ‘‘brings thought to rest in the object itself’’ (I, p. 562). 
‘‘The aim of thought is to fulfil itself in the reality’’ (I, p. 563; 
ef. I, p. 621). ‘‘Truth is the approximation of thought to reality. 
It is thought on its way home”’ (II, p. 264). Such statements as 
these clearly distinguish thought from its object while indicating 
the intimate relation in which they stand to one another. But in 
other passages thought, in proportion to its adequacy, seems ac- 
tually to be identified with its object. ‘‘When we say that an idea 
is of an object, we mean that it is the sort of experience which, if 
its immanent end were attained, would be that object’’ (I, p. 521). 
‘‘The idea is the object on the way to its realization’’ (I, p. 612). 
‘An idea is a potentiality which, if fulfilled, would be its object’’ 
(II, p. 428. Author’s italics). That Professor Blanshard is aware 
of the difficulties which such identification raises is clear in various 
passages. For example, he makes the realist defend himself thus: 
‘* “Realism is to be rejected because it holds that the idea is the 
object; you are now saying yourself that the idea is the object— 
with the trifling addition that it is the object in an undeveloped 
or partially realized state.’’’ To this the author replies: ‘‘But 
the ‘trifling’ addition makes all the difference. . . . The first [i.e., 
the realistic] position leads to the confounding of thought with 
reality. . . . The second [i.e., Professor Blanshard’s] position ad- 
mits the distinction between thought and things while defining their 
econnection’’ (I, pp. 551-552). ‘‘The relation is not one of mere 
identity, nor of copy and original, nor of effect and cause, nor of 
means and end; it is rather the relation of potential and actual, of 
something partially realized to the same thing fully realized’’ (I, 
p. 521). But does this invocation of the relation of potentiality to 
actuality suffice to prevent the ultimate ‘‘confounding of thought 
with reality’’? Is not the word ‘‘realize’’ ambiguous in this con- 
nection, i.e., as meaning, on the one hand, ‘‘apprehension of,’’ and, 
on the other, literal ‘‘identification with’’? 

This same difficulty arises in the author’s discussion of cor- 
respondence as a criterion of truth. I would myself accept his 
emphasis on coherence as an essential criterion and I believe 
that his critique of correspondence as the sole criterion of truth 
is valid. But his final dismissal of correspondence, or, more 
accurately, his reduction of correspondence to coherence (II, pp. 
302-303), and his refusal to accept correspondence and coherence 
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as complementary criteria of truth, leaves me dissatisfied. Is not 
reality in some sense independent of thought and objective to it 
from start to finish, i.e., even when thought has, ideally, ‘‘realized’’ 
itself most completely? Can we assert that even an omniscient 
awareness would be the reality which is here perfectly apprehended? 
The author quotes with approval Bosanquet’s assertion: ‘‘Truth I 
believe to be the degree in which the character of reality is present 
within a proposition or set of propositions’’ (II, p. 311, my italics). 
This statement seems to me much less ambiguous and more satis- 
factory than the following: ‘‘Thought . . . is [!] its object realized 
imperfectly, and a system of thought is true just so far as it suc- 
ceeds in embodying [precisely in what sense?] that end which 
thought in its very essence is seeking to embody’’ (II, p. 273). 

I must content myself with a bare mention of my second dif- 
ficulty. What, according to Professor Blanshard’s position, is the 
ontological status of the human individual, finite or infinite? The 
relation of this problem to the one just considered is obvious. The 
more closely thought is identified with its object, the more inevitable 
will be the final fusion of the individual with reality as a whole. 
I am well aware of the difficulties involved in any attempt to safe- 
guard the autonomy and value of the individual; the author has 
described some of these difficulties with great clarity. Yet he would 
be the first, I am sure, to insist that individuality must somehow 
be safeguarded in any adequate metaphysic, and I must confess 
my failure to find, in this book, any constructive answer to this 
‘“somehow.’’ I sincerely hope that Professor Blanshard will, in 
the near future, investigate this basic and perennial problem 
further. 

No indication has been given of the richness and diversity of 
this stimulating study. There are, for example, many references 
to art and the esthetic experience which are most illuminating in 
themselves and which clearly demonstrate the wider applicability 
of the analysis. In general, the implied or explicit interpretations 
of art seem to me sound so far as they go; but I would suggest that 
the author’s conception of thought and of the nature and criterion 
of truth might be applied to art even more extensively than he has 
applied them. An analogous application of his position to moral 
and religious insight is also, I believe, clearly indicated. In short, 
the book is not only a magnificently sustained argument and an 
analysis exemplary in scope and depth; it provides the basis for 
many fruitful studies in more specialized fields. Not least among 
its merits is the demonstration which it affords that philosophy does 
progress when philosophers make adequate use of earlier and con- 
temporary achievements. The book richly merits the careful study 
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which its author has accorded the writings of other philosophers, 
past and present. 


THEODORE M. GREENE. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK NOTES 


Plato Latinus, edidit RayMuNDUs KurBpansky. Volumen I. Meno 
interprete Henrico Aristippo, edidit Victor Kordeuter, recog- 
novit et praefatione instruxit Carlotta Labowsky. London: 
Warburg Institute. 1940. xxi+ 92 pp. 12s. 


This is the first volume of the Corpus Platonicum Mediu Aevt, 
the project outlined in 1939 by Raymond Klibansky in The Con- 
tinuity of the Platonic Tradition. It contains the Latin translation 
of Plato’s Meno made by Henricus Aristippus in the twelfth cen- 
tury, which, though mentioned by several scholars since V. Rose 
(1866), is here published for the first time in an excellent critical 
edition. This version of the Meno, that of the Phaedo by the same 
author, and the partial one of the Timaeus made by Chalcidius in 
the fourth century constitute the only Latin translations of Pla- 
tonic dialogues before the end of the fourteenth century; hence 
these were the only works of Plato directly known to the occi- 
dental world during the decisive centuries of medieval philosophy. 

We know very little about the translator. He was connected 
with the court of William I, Norman King of Sicily; he planned to 
translate also Gregory of Nazianza and Diogenes Laertius. Sicily 
at that time was one of the main cultural centers where the various 
intellectual trends of the West and of the East were brought to- 
gether. 

The importance of this version for the history of philosophical 
tradition and terminology is limited by the fact that the Meno, 
except for the short passage on reminiscence and for some refer- 
ences to the Socratic theory of definition, does not deal with the 
major problems that had a determining influence on medieval 
thought. On the other hand, it represents an excellent example 
in which the technique of a medieval translator can be studied. 
Aristippus certainly has a fairly good knowledge of Greek, at least 
so far as the vocabulary of Attic prose is concerned. He fails to 
understand poetic words (dvéave, operare) and certain synonyms 
(x.vdvveber in the sense of ‘‘it seems to be’’ is consistently given as 
laborare ; dvvarés in the sense of ‘‘capable,’’ as possibilis). Some 
rarer forms of the imperative mode are not recognized, the render- 
ing of the particles is arbitrary, and many phrases and construc- 
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tions characteristic of the Greek are translated verbally in such a 
way that the Latin can not be understood without returning to 
the Greek original. In some cases the Greek manuscript used by 
the translator must have offered a corrupt text. His Latin vocabu- 
lary and style certainly has a classical basis, but shows also many 
non-classical ingredients. Some words are simply taken over from 
the Greek (acolitus, agonia, aulesis, doxa, etc.), many others were 
apparently coined in imitation of certain Greek terms (commetibilis, 
discibilitas, factibilis, etc.). There are a number of words found 
only in the latest writers of classical antiquity, but rather few of 
purely medieval origin (interesting is the translation turris for 
axpomoXis). Of special interest in a philosophical text is the render- 
ing of the technical terms. Aristippus shows no ambition to render 
one Greek term consistently by one Latin term. We find different 
equivalents for the same Greek term (dropia is translated by penuria, 
hesitatio, dubitatio, and dubietas), and the same Latin term used 
for different Greek expressions (intellectus corresponds to voids and 
vonua). There are very few of the characteristic terms of medieval 
philosophy: intellectus, virtus (for divauis), essentia, actus (for 
mpagis). tav dvrwy is rendered ‘‘eorum que sunt,’’ but elsewhere 
we find ‘‘contingunt entia’’ (p. 18, 32, not in the index) and 
‘Sanens.”’ 

Following the translation are two medieval summaries of the 
dialogue found in some of the manuscripts (pp. 47-51). 

The text is based on five manuscripts, four of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, one of the fourteenth. Four manuscripts (L C A E) offer 
a quite similar text, different from and inferior to that of the 
manuscript O. Mr. Kordeuter has carefully collated them, eliminat- 
ing the errors of the one group with the help of the other, and 
introducing a number of emendations, for the most part entirely 
convincing. Miss Labowsky has revised the text and apparently 
added a few more emendations. There are hardly any objections 
to be made (qui on p. 29, 20 seems to be a misprint for que). The 
medieval spelling as verified by the common reading of the manu- 
scripts has been rightly preserved (ydre, nichil, michi, hii). The 
page numbers of Stephanus added on the margin facilitate a 
comparison with the Greek original. The apparatus criticus is 
clear, accurate, and complete. A second apparatus criticus gives 
the relation between the Greek text as presupposed and indicated 
by the translation and the manuscripts used in Burnet’s edition of 
Plato (the note given on p. 21, 29 really belongs to p. 22,5). The 
preface, in Miss Labowsky’s excellent Latin, gives full information 
about the author, the manuscripts, and the method followed in the 
edition of the work. It combines scholarship and judgment, mak- 
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ing the fullest possible use of the scanty sources, and avoiding any 
rash conclusions. A Greek-Latin and a Latin-Greek index, added 
by Mr. Minio-Paluello, are a valuable instrument for those interested 
in linguistic and terminological questions. 

The volume is an excellent example of good scholarship in the 
old style, and makes us anticipate with great interest the other 
volumes of the intended collection, especially Aristippus’ transla- 
tion of the Phaedo. We hope that the increasing difficulties of the 
present moment will not interfere with the continuation of the an- 
nounced program. 

Q.@O. &. 


Pensiero ed essere. TEODORICO Morertt CosTaNnzI. (Biblioteca 
Italiana di Filosofia, III.) Roma: Francesco Perrella. 1939. 
viii +170 pp. 15 lire. 


This essay presents further material in the controversy, current 
in Italy, between Olgiati and the ‘‘orthodox’’ Thomists who mini- 
mize the importance of the distinction between existentia and actus 
essendi, and Zamboni, Costanzi, and the ‘‘heterodox’’ Thomists who 
make it basic to their interpretation of Aquinas. 

Costanzi first examines Descartes, the British empiricists, Kant, 
and Rosmini, and ends by accepting Berkeley’s position. This 
position is then developed in detail. The ‘‘merit of empiricism 
consists in having made clear the original passivity of the subject 
in relation to sensations.’’ This implies that the mind is originally 
a tabula rasa, and that there must be an active spirit reacting to 
the data. The existence (existentia) of this spirit is known through 
the direct awareness which the spirit has of its own activity (actus 
essendi). This idea of Being is not, then, innate as Rosmini con- 
tended, but is a result of experience. The Being revealed in this 
act of Thought is Reality ; but this does not imply solipsism, for we 
must accept all of Berkeley’s argument which leads us to the asser- 
tion of an external world depending for its existence upon being 
thought by an Absolute Subject. ‘‘We have said ‘Absolute Sub- 
ject’; we do not speak of a transcendental ego that vanishes into the 
nothingness of my subjective thought at the very moment when I 
wish to grasp it . . . but we speak of God—the God of Christianity, 
the God of St. Thomas.’’ 

If this essay is intended as an interpretation of Aquinas it is 
somewhat startling. In view of the fundamental importance of 
‘negative theology’? in Thomas, how can Costanzi maintain as 
Thomistic his quasi-Berkeleyian notion that the act of God creating 
the world is identical in kind with an individual act of human 
thought? If, however, the author intended this as an independent 
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essay in metaphysics, it is marred by the fact that he is unfaithful 
to his own empirical method. The only sort of experience to which 
he points is experience of the knowing process. It is obvious that 
such a delimitation of the field of experience must lead to meta- 
physical idealism; but it is equally obvious that the delimitation is 
artificial and arbitrary, and results in a travesty of empirical 
method. 
M. B. M. 


The X of Psychology. An Essay on the Problem of the Science of 
Mind. Putuurrs Mason. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1940. xii+ 216 pp. $2.50. 


This book is not a treatise on psychology, but an attempt to 
formulate the central problem of psychology in a philosophical, or 
more specifically in an epistemological, perspective. From an ex- 
amination of the correspondence, coherence, and intuitive theories 
of truth the author concludes that truth as a systematic whole con- 
sists of ‘‘a system of relations based on a nucleus of certain neces- 
sary relations or conditions . . .’’ (p. 38). The process of knowing, 
however, does not embrace the whole of truth, but only some limited 
perspective of it. Thus, what we know of the truth is dependent 
upon what is known. The existence of error, which is nothing 
more than incompleteness or indefiniteness, pushes the problem of 
psychology, ‘‘the relation of the object of truth to the mind’’ (p. 
109), into the foreground. In this context ‘‘mind”’ is interpreted 
to mean ‘‘truth within the limits of awareness-unity’’ (p. 127). 
The X of psychology, then, is the mind itself, whose nature is re- 
vealed only in the process of bringing portions of objective truth 
into the unity of consciousness. 

Inepitudes of style and lack of precision in phrasing render 
many passages of this book well-nigh impossible of comprehension. 
Here is a sample: ‘‘The problem of the problem of psychology be- 
comes the problem of the problems of psychology and the founda- 
tion must be the foundation of the problems. It must be not only 
the basis of the X but of the different groupings under which the X 
is to be brought, the various forms in which it is to be chiseled out’’ 
(p. 181). 

O. F. K. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We print below the program of the Fortieth Annual Meeting 
of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association, 
which will be held at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
December 26, 27, and 28, 1940. 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26 


7:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Meeting. 
8:00 P.M. Informal Smoker. 


FrmpAY, DECEMBER 27 


9:00 A.M. ‘‘Phenomenology.”’ 
The Function of Phenomenological Analysis....Marvin Farber 
William James’s Concept of the Stream of Thought. 
Alfred Schuetz 
The Ideality of Verbal Expressions............. Dorion Cairns 
Phenomenology of Genuine and Pseudo-Self-evidence. 
Herbert Spiegelberg 


9:30 A.M. 
Ignorance and Equal Probability............ Ray H. Dotterer 
‘*Naturalism,’’ ‘‘Temporalism,’’ and the Philosophy of 
NGL Awk one encnssexsanseniesheuneie Victor Lowe 
I FE BG 6.6 5a kh érdwoerseneeacwiens Erwin Biser 
9:30 A.M. 
Moral Obligation in Platonic Ethies....... Ronald B. Levinson 
ee es OE Ge BT iaika iv a nikiisc needa deve Helmut Kuhn 
A Relational Theory of Fine Art.............. D. W. Gotshalk 
2:00 P.M. Symposium: ‘‘The Nature of Mind.’’ 
ee ee OE Bi vk hh ons sscawskeneeaadd W. H. Sheldon 
po eee TT Brand Blanshard 
Some Logical Considerations concerning the Mental. 
C. I. Lewis 
4:30 P.M. Tea. 


7:30 P.M. Annual Banquet. 
Presidential Address, ‘‘ Reflections on the Spirit of Man.”’ 
C. W. Hendel 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28 


9:00 A.M. Joint Session with the Association for Symbolic Logic. 


Tee CPI OE TIER. 5 oo os ov cincccenecens Alfred Tarski 
SWUNG, 6 TS BOs ak ods dcccesiincwnvnaeen Frederic B. Fitch 
A Solution of the Decision-problem for the Lewis Calculus 

ETO ee ee en J. C. C. McKinsey 


Entailment-Schemata and Modal Functions. 
Arthur F. Smullyan 
Conditions Affecting the Application of Symbolic Logic. 
Edmund C, Berkeley 
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9:30 A.M. Symposium: ‘‘The Problem of Religious Knowledge.’’ 
On the Context of Religious Knowledge....... Horace L. Friess 
The Problem of Religious Knowledge............. J. 8. Bizler 
Reason and Revelation in Religious Knowledge...R. L. Calhoun 


12:00 M. Annual Business Meeting. 


2:00 P.M. Joint Meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion and the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 


Symposium: ‘‘Science and Value.’’ 


DU NE WB soo on ois Kcnnenadavennwde Wilbur M. Urban 
Fact and Value in Social Science............ Frank H. Knight 
The Science of Value and the Value of Science. 

Ralph Barton Perry 


Discussion by Harlow Shapley, Gregory Bateson, Morris R. 
Cohen, and Overton H. Taylor. 





A meeting of the Phenomenological Society will be held after 
the joint symposium of the American Philosophical Association and 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, Satur- 
day afternoon, December 28, in the Christian Association Building, 
Philadelphia. Professor Felix Kaufmann will read a paper on 


‘‘Strata of Experience.’’ All who are interested are invited to 
attend. 





